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THE SERVICE OF 
THE ALEXANDER TURNBULL 
LIBRARY 


C. R. H. TAYLOR 


Tue service of the Alexander Turnbull Library is conditioned first by the 
nature of its collections, which are the direct outcome of its origins. 
Alexander Turnbull, with considerable but not unlimited means, aimed 
originally to make an imperial collection, but soon narrowed his scope to 
New Zealand and the Pacific on the one hand, and on the other, English 
literature of the 17th to the 19th centuries. Inevitably as a private collector, 
he had odd interests apart from these fields, and he developed them 
variously. Thus his maritime books are of exceptional importance, as are 
the several groups that can come under the heading of graphic art. This 
includes early MSS., incunabula and other printing down to the private 
presses of the present day, as well as examples of bookmaking and 
illustrations since the fifteenth century. The section on drama and the 
Mr C. R. H. Taylor is Librarian, Alexander Turnbull Library. This address was 
given at the first general session on ‘The Library in the Community’ at the 
1954 Conference. 
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stage is probably as much an expression of this kind of interest as of 
its relationship to the stream of literature. 

In the intervening years there have come small collections, usually by 
gift, that have character of their own. Hence the Earp collection is devoted 
to bee-lore, the Hogg collection, not to animal husbandry, but to Scottish 
literature, the two Trimble collections to Italian statecraft and to Irish 
history respectively. In addition, the Esperanto collection was bequeathed 
by a Christchurch enthusiast, a considerable group of Joan of Arc has 
recently been accepted, and two well assembled collections on flags make 
the result one of the best in existence, and one often used. The Wood 
bequest on illustrations of the 1860's is probably unexcelled. The Shetland 
Society, the Numismatic Society, the Philatelic Society have deposited 
their libraries with the Turnbull. The Polynesian Society library, by virtue 
of a close liaison is readily available and frequently used, especially for 
loan purposes. 

The result is that in the subjects that the Turnbull covers, it can provide 
material on the scale of a very much larger library. This is of course only 
saying in another way that there are exactly those advantages in specializa- 
tion. Our trend today is to stress this aspect still more. For instance, the 
Pacific scope of the collections now aims to have little more than repre- 
sentation in the more distant parts of the Pacific, such as Indonesia and 
Malaya. China and Japan, except in so far as they impinge on the South 
Pacific, are virtually excluded, though there is an increasing interest, 
especially with the archaeologist and ethnologist, in a fuller study of the 
Orient. 

The second factor affecting the library’s service is its status. For want 
of a better term, I construe this to include its repute as well as its physical 
position. At the opposite end of Wellington from the city library, and in 
the centre of the official quarter, the Turnbull is inevitably drawn upon 
heavily and increasingly by government departments. For mere con- 
venience people appeal to us because we are handy. From understandable 
ignorance of our limits, many others seek our help. We try to keep on 
the shelves much of what people expect us to keep. Only if a subject is 
completely out of our field do we say ‘Sorry, we cannot help you: try 
so and so’. 


PROPER FUNCTION OF A RESEARCH LIBRARY 


With this introductory view I can proceed to say what service we do 
provide. For the greater part it is a service that other libraries cannot 
provide, and it will be obvious that for the more advanced student and 
the more remote kind of problem the library can offer advantages. But 
there is another aspect to research in a library like this that is perhaps 
not fully appreciated. This is what one might dramatically term the 
challenge of the material itself. I can only deplore of course, the almost 
inevitable story that a real find comes to light in a heap of neglected 
material on the floor. I suppose the researcher is entitled to his mite of 
melodrama. There are continual discoveries to be made, new light to be 
cast on accepted narratives or facts. Professor Davidson of the Australian 
National University of Canberra wrote recently in Historical Studies that 
much of New Zealand’s history needs rewriting, and widely accepted 
views need re-orientating. 

It is not the function of the library to go beyond a certain point in 
assessing books and manuscripts in cataloguing or calendering. Indeed 
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there are plenty of scholars who regard the librarian as a mere servant 
as did Carlyle, and are frequently astonished that the reference assistant 
can show him short-cuts and sources of knowledge unsuspected. When 
some years ago two research people identified an important early map in 
the library, they took satisfaction in the assertion that the library 
authorities did not know what it was. My predecessor defended himself 
for not having proclaimed it himself. I say that need not be his function, 
nor was the implied criticism justified, for the scholar librarian is one 
that the professional librarian, today anyway, probably rightly admires 
with some reservation. 


Use of the Turnbull Library by Victoria University College students 
as well as faculty is considerable, and the departments of English and 
History in particular rely upon its resources. It is regular practice for 
groups to attend the library with a tutor to examine early texts or original 
sources. Our building up of stock, especially in serials, is done with an 
eye to dovetailing with the University holdings. In smaller degree do we 
collaborate with the other university colleges, but as a rule borrowing 
is done by direct arrangement with the faculty member doing the research. 


In our acquisition policy, it is probable that we operate on lines different 
from all other libraries in New Zealand. When important material comes 
on the market in the high-price field, an endeavour is made to acquire it 
for the Turnbull. This means that for a single purchase of a group, or an 
individual book, a price running into hundreds will not be a deterrent 
if the occasion warrants it. And as there is no other institution concerned 
with the acquisition of historical pictures, apart from such as are primarily 
works of art, I have followed in Turnbull’s steps in acquiring such pictures. 
They are documents often quite as significant as written or printed 
material. 


PECULIARITIES OF TURNBULL LIBRARY PRACTICE 


It is undoubtedly a fact that the practice of segregating what we call 
Pacific from Non-Pacific material, in our shelves and in the catalogue, 
is an immense advantage for the student. Recently I have had two 
expressions of appreciation on this very point, one from Dr Derrick 
Freeman who has just returned to take up the lectureship in Anthropology 
at Otago. He has studied in most libraries with Pacific material in England, 
and still prefers the Turnbull. Mr W. J. Cameron, writing from the 
University of Reading, where he has a lectureship in English, wishes for 
the particular resources of the Turnbull, despite the Bodleian and the 
British Museum within forty miles. In some measure, this stresses the 
experience of many libraries, that small units are more manageable, more 
congenial, less awe-inspiring, than the great all-purpose library. An 
example of this kind of what I may call individual development, is in 
the Turnbull: collection of pamphlets. Where another library might 
relegate them to the vertical file or shelf boxes, or class them as books 
(if they aren’t thrown out), here they are always shelved chronologically, 
and the shelf-list becomes a tool of particular and quite unexpected 
advantage. For the student working in a period, his attention can readily 
be drawn to an unsuspected facet of his subject that neither catalogue 
nor a bibliography may indicate. The custom of compiling indexes to 
periodicals and notable books, to obituary notices and portraits has added 
greatly to reference facilities. I learned from the Public Library of New 
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South Wales the great value of a reference catalogue of obscure material 
in journals, MSS., books of cuttings and notes, etc., and ours has proved 
of increasing value these many years. For your delectation, I may say 
that three or four years ago this was almost the one feature of our 
operation that a service inspector criticized, as he didn’t believe lightning 
struck twice in the same place. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


The use of MSS. is quite wide, and I must admit that our approaches 
to it are not as full as I could wish. I have hopes of a printed catalogue 
of the MSS. holdings this year, and that should be of wide service outside 
the library building. In the past, it was the custom for MSS. received in 
unbound state, to be mounted, guarded or panelled and then bound. Now 
we prefer to assemble groups in folders which in turn are filed in neat 
boxes on the shelves. Some MSS. are of positive reference value, and the 
catalogue or reference catalogue will analyse them. Others, such as the 
original MSS. of printed books, have, apart from some sentimental 
interest, only an occasional use for checking a misprint, a name or the 
nature of a revision. In developing original sources available for research, 
it is sometimes not possible to secure original manuscripts themselves; 
our frequent practice these many years is to borrow and copy by whatever 
means is convenient. Where bulk and time are a problem, photostat or 
microfilm is used, otherwise typed copies are made. Many hundreds of 
volumes on the shelves have come this way. But great quantities of such 
material present the same sort of challenge as do many of the rare books. 
There must be many more tomes or studies to be written to extend our 
knowledge of our past, to correct misinterpretations, to elucidate obscure 
points and so on. 

In the field of reference inquiries, surely the bane of our lives is the 
never-ending genealogical quest. And yet, it is most difficult to distinguish 
in merit between this kind of search and many another. Plenty of American 
libraries have full-scale sections devoted to this kind of service. Well, we still 
do it. Another of our commonest is the demand for the identification and, 
covertly very often, the valuation of old books. Every day brings such 
visitors, and every mail its meed. Books without title pages are occasional 
snags, but the usual question is the simple one: Is this book any good? 
What is its value? I know it’s not recommended practice in some libraries 
to give valuations, but to quote recent records, or to state the status of 
a book is usually adequate. 


It is often a canon among reference librarians that they provide the 
books, but don’t do the work. We will do it occasionally for people at 
a distance or overseas, but our job is to provide the wherewithal: and that’s 
not always easy. 

The medium of service is varied. Usually the reader takes notes from 
the material set before him. We don’t mind copying short passages for 
correspondents, but we supply microfilm, photostat, copycat or photo- 
graph prints for either. And this leads me on to the service that we have 
developed beyond the practice of most libraries, the photograph collection. 
From 150,000 negatives and prints we have a continual stream of orders 
for photos of people, places, events, ships, buildings, fashions, floods, 
and fires throughout New Zealand’s history. It engrosses the attention 
of two staff members. 
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LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


It probably conveys the wrong concept of the library’s activity to say 
that our public relations are part of a publicity policy. This is undeniable, 
but the reason is less a matter of exhibitionism than an attempt to bring 
some of the information in the library before the less research-minded 
among the community. Hence we give a series of lectures to all kinds of 
organizations, some that foregather in the library, and many whose 
assembly place is outside or even at a distance. Often these talks are 
illustrated by material from the library brought for the purpose. 

And finally, and by no means least, is our policy of exhibitions. During 
my visit to the Huntington Library, at San Marino, California, Dr Max 
Farrand, then Director of Research, told me that a research or rare book 
library could gain incalculably by its exhibitions. Within the library they 
have since been a feature, of a quality I would fain improve, but in the 
past year and a half we have been able to carry this feature to a much 
better stage by taking it out to the man in the street. Now the exhibitions 
that we set up, often in conjunction with relevant organizations, in our 
show windows in Lambton Quay, not only interest, but actually inform. 
People who don’t need (or dare) to consult the library, can get something 
from these shows. Often they are encouraged to follow up and find their 
interests fostered. And the library gains in sympathy, prestige and real 
utility. 

So, in telling you this much of our service, I think I can end by quoting 
that inimitable American poet, Walt Mason, who said: 

‘Give value for the shining yen you put into your till.” We believe we do. 
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OAMARU’S NEW LIBRARY 


With Miss Cowey’s talk at conference also in this issue, we print a floor 
plan and photographs of the new library at Oamaru. Although it is in 
the same building, it is virtually a new library, as it has shifted downstairs 
from its old quarters. 

The floor plan shows the distribution of the furniture and the shelving 
of the books. The non-fiction is not strictly in Dewey order, because it 
was found useful to remove the House and Home and the Sports books 
to a position closer to the rental section of the library where they would 
be brought to the attention of rental borrowers. As Oamaru is the centre 
of a rural community, books on Agriculture are featured in a complete 
tier of shelves. When the Sports books were removed, the Drama books 
were brought next to the Literature section, so it seemed best to put the 
plays next to them, and continue the rest of the 800’s after the plays. 
Similarly, the Travel, Biography and War books were put near the 
rental section, and not in their correct position after Literature. A special 
island display stand has been used for New Zealand books. Loan 
collections are shelved on the low shelves below the front windows and 
the books displayed in the windows are usually taken from these 
collections. The books on display in the front window are accessible to 
borrowers from the inside. 
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A few colour photographs would show Oamaru’s colour scheme 
about which most of us have already heard, but would be costly, so 
readers will have to be content with the following description: The adult 
room is mauve on the front wall, grey on the left wall (as you enter from 
the street), dark blue on the back wall, and dull turquoise on the right 
wall. The hall and newspaper alcove are white. The children’s room has 
the following: Dark grey on the front wall (actually in the staff room), 
bright turquoise on the right wall, bright rust on the back wall, and 
yellow on the left wall. The ceilings throughout are yellow, and the shelves 
a pale greenish grey. 

The partition between the children’s room and the staff room is a 
double-sided book stack, just over five feet high. Screens of pinex in the 
window enable children’s books to be displayed, and afford privacy for 
the staff room. 

The three photographs show various parts of the library. The first is 
taken from a position between the front windows and the front table. 
It shows the. way two rooms and a corridor have been made into one 
large room. The issue desk is seen on the right, middle distance. It is 
used for both adult and children’s issues. The curtain behind the display 
stand, left, is dark blue corcuroy velvet to give an air of richness. 

The second photograph shows the free fiction section, the catalogue 
a the vertical file. It was taken from about the same position as the 

rst. 

The third photograph was taken from about the position of the man 
facing the camera in the second; it shows the front part of the adult 
room, and the front display windows seen from the inside. 
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OAMARU PUBLIC LIBRARY 


H. B. COWEY 


Tue Scottish respect for books and learning is well known and the 
Oamaru settlers established a library early in the history of the town. 
By 1938 the Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute had a record of 74 years 
library service to the community. The total issues for that year were just 
over 79,000 which represented 10 books per head of population. This 
compares well with the 1951 NZLA Standards Committee figure of 8 per 
head in a town of that size. However it is doubtful whether the stern 
pioneers would have approved of the quality of the library service pro- 
vided in 1938. Certainly some of the original stock still remained, but 
Gray’s Anatomy and Geikie’s Textbook of geology were not likely to 
be borrowed many times in the year, and the works of Dickens and Dumas 
in their original bindings were usually passed by for the more popular 
and newer editions of Maud Diver and Anne Duffield on the same shelf. 

It must have been a heart-breaking task for the librarian and the 
Athenaeum Committee members to try to satisfy the demands of the 
subscribers for light fiction, travel and biography while at the same time 
trying to buy books of more permanent value which they knew should be 
available in a public library, even if the book fund was only £250 a year. 
Before 1938 there had been no machinery for borrowing books from other 
libraries, therefore the librarian would not wish to withdraw any books 
for which the subscribers might ask. Thus the shelves were loaded with 
many books past their usefulness which were detracting from the general 
appearance of the stock. In fact this library was an excellent example of 
McColvin’s twin tragedies, ‘Books without readers, readers without 
books’. In order to hold the enormous stock which had accumulated, 
island stacks 7 feet high were used with 4 feet only between them. To add 
to this gloomy picture there was the long dark corridor and steep flight 
of stairs at the approach to the library. There were commercial book 
clubs in the town at this time and with their ability to concentrate on 
popular stock and their good facilities for display it is amazing that they 
did not attract more of the Athenaeum subscribers. 

The Athenaeum Committee was aware of its difficult position and had 
made an attempt to interest the Borough Council in taking control; but 
it is understandable that the Council did not want to assume responsibility 
for an organisation such as I have just described with no prospect of 
outside assistance. 

As everyone knows, 1938 was the year that marked the beginning of 
Country Library Service and although at first attention was concentrated 
on communities smaller than Oamaru, later it was possible for the larger 
towns to be included in the service. By 1944, discussions had been held 
again between the Athenaem Committee and the Boreugh Council with 
the result that the Country Library Service was asked for a report on 
free municipal service and the desirability of renovations to the building. 
Asa result of this report with its promises of assistance, and the enthusias- 
tic publicity given by the members of the Athenaeum Committee and 


Miss Cowey gave this address to the first general session of the 1954 conference 
with the theme ‘The Library in the Community’. 
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some subscribers, it was finally decided that the Borough Council should 
assume control in 1948 and change the library to a free service. 


EFFECT OF FREE SERVICE 


With this accomplished there was no need now for the librarian to 
worry about the demands for purely entertainment reading. By intro- 
ducing the rental section the purchase of these books was made economi- 
cal. With the Country Library Service van stock offering a changing 
supply of current reading it was possible to turn attention to the permanent 
collections of the library. Great works of fiction in attractive editions as 
well as contemporary fiction of merit could be bought for the free section. 
The non-fiction could be built up in well balanced collections according 
to the needs of the community. While the librarian was concentrating on 
buying collections of almost universal appeal such as child study, 
gardening, sports, etc., it was possible still to satisfy the borrower who 
wanted the latest book on some aspect of astronomy by requesting the 
book from Country Library Service. Loan collections could be used to 
satisfy more limited needs and also to test the need for permanent 
collections on specific subjects. 


In addition to building up stock it was also possible to turn attention 
to weeding stock. Just before the library was changed to the free and 
rental service, the stock was some 26,000 books, but for the last few years 
it has remained about 10,000. By thus withdrawing all books which were 
past their usefulness, the stock was improved in appearance and it was 
possible to reduce the height of the island stacks and thus improve the 
appearance of the whole room. Any books which might be needed 
occasionally were put in a stack room, but there was always the thought 
of the request service to give the librarian courage in this weeding process. 

Of course it has not been necessary for the librarian to make the 
decisions of book buying and weeding in complete isolation. A Country 
Library Service officer was able to assist in the change from a subscription 
service to a free and rental service, and this also involved help with re- 
arrangement of the library and much weeding of stock. Since that time 
the Library Association Fiction Committee’s lists have proved invaluable 
and more recently there have been the recommended lists of non-fiction 
circulated by National Library Service. 

The children’s section of the library was originally just a few shelves 
amongst the adult books. In 1944 a small room was converted for use 
of the children and a public appeal was made for books to stock it. As 
can be imagined, the books received were not always the best available 
for children, and the small book fund was not enough to supply sufficient 
counter-attractions. However, since the Borough Council took control 
there has been a more generous budget and it has been possible to build 
up a better stock. The recent help given by the Schools’ Library Service 
has made it possible for a greatly improved service to be given to children 
and the joining age has been reduced to 5 years of age. 


NEw QUARTERS FOR THE LIBRARY 


Last year a further advance was made in the library service to the whole 
community when the library was moved to the ground floor. Extensive 
alterations to the rooms had been necessary. As much as possible of the 
corridor walls were removed making one large room and where necessary 
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new windows were put in. The interior was decorated according to a 
modern colour scheme made available by the Library Association, with 
the result that the library has an interior as attractive as any public 
building in town. Large windows enable pedestrians passing to see right 
into the library and displays in the windows are continually changing. 
As much use as possible is made of display techniques and the issue 
figures show that this is having tangible results especially in the non- 
fiction sections. 


Perhaps the most heartening result of the move downstairs is the 
increased use made of the children’s library. This is advertised by special 
display windows. It is served from the same staff enclosure as the adult 
library and thus parents and teachers have the opportunity to notice 
good children’s books. It was especially fortunate that we had the extra 
help from the Schools Library Service as this made it possible to meet 
the increased demand this year. 


It is difficult to give a clear idea of the result of a change to a free and 
rental service in Oamaru from a satifactory building. There are always 
figures to quote—for example the issues have increased from 79,000 in 
1939 to 133,000 in 1953. However, perhaps proportions give a clearer 
picture—for example in 1938 the non-fiction was 8% of the total issue 
and of that just over a quarter was in the 000 to 800 classification, whereas 
in 1953 the non-fiction was 20% of the total issue and just over half was 
in the 000 to 800 classification. In 1949 just after the free service began, 
a count was made of the standard material in the adult issue and the 
result was 33% (Standards were based on Country Library Service 
standards of books issued to A libraries). In 1953 this figure has risen to 
63%. However these figures do not show the young woman coming to 
the library for ideas about furnishing her home and her satisfaction at 
being allowed five or six books to borrow, and there is also the satisfaction 
of the librarian in being able to put Plishke’s Design and living strategi- 
cally on the top. There are farmers wanting ideas for improvement of 
their farms and shop keepers wanting new ideas for displaying stock, 
and it is exciting when they come to the library with their problems. It is 
understood that never will it be possible to satisfy all the needs of 
Oamaru borrowers from the library stock, but when the Borough foreman 
wants books on the latest methods of rubbish disposal, books forwarded 
by Country Library Service from appropriate Government departments 
are of great use to him and help to demonstrate the assistance given by 
the Government to local authorities. 


SERVICE OUTSIDE THE LIBRARY 


As time goes on, more and more people become aware of the library 
and the services now available. However it has been found that by taking 
a suitcase of books to a meeting of a local organisation, the librarian has 
a chance of introducing non-borrowers to the library and also of 
interesting borrowers in different sections of the library. As it always 
seems difficult to find speakers in small towns, club presidents are pleased 
to add the librarian to their list and the sight of a suitcase full of new 
looking books—all carefully chosen with dust jackets intact—seems to 
work wonders with any audience. As they are all free books they can be 
issued at the end of the meeting to Borough residents and thus the suitcase 
is always much lighter to take home. Talks on children’s books are 
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popular with Parent-Teacher Associations and the Plunket Mothers’ 
Group. 

As well as general talks to organisations there is also the opportunity 
of working with groups by requesting loan collections of books on topics 
they might be studying. Co-operation of this kind is especially useful with 
Adult Education groups and in Oamaru we have also co-operated with 
the Photographic Society, the Art Society and others. There was a par- 
ticularly successful Child Psychology study group organised by one of 
the churches three years ago and even now people still ask for books 
which they saw on display at those classes. 

Each week books are taken around the wards of the Public Hospital. 
Representatives of the various women’s organisations help the library 
staff in this work. Books from the National Library Service Hospital 
service are used, supplemented by books from the library stock as 
required. Usually many of the patients are regular library users but 
occasionally there are people who boast that they do not read. On the 
other hand there have been many instances where patients have been 
introduced to the library books in the hospital and have later joined the 
public library. The hospital service seemed particularly worthwhile for us 
towards the end of last year when a young man borrowed a book of 
literary criticism from the book trolley and then spent the rest of his 
fairly lengthy stay reading the works of Tolstoy, Virginia Woolf and 
others mentioned in the book. 

Oamaru has been fortunate in its situation between Timaru and 
Dunedin. The library services there have inspired many of the Oamaru 
people who were so energetic in working for a free service in their own 
town as soon as Country Library Service help made this a possibility. 
Now these people are asking when it will be possible for Oamaru to have 
gramophone and picture lending collections. 

There are many other problems still to be solved as well, for example 
the service to borrowers in the Waitaki County which surrounds Oamaru. 
There is also the organisation of co-operative book-buying with neigh- 
bouring towns which will enable us all to raise the standard of our 
permanent stocks. These and other questions are worth consideration 
and no doubt these problems will be solved in time. After all, look what 
has happened in the last fifteen years! 
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COUNTRY LIBRARIANS 


For those books you rarely see in the country 
bookshop but would like to add to your shelves, 
Modern Books is the answer. 

We specialise in books for the cultured reader 
(while catering as well for the popular taste). 
Classics, foreign translations, music, art, literary 
criticism, drama - these are some of the spheres in 
which Modern Books’ range is hard to equal. 


Why not see for yourself on your next trip to the 
- capital ? 


MODERN BOOKS 


48A MANNERS STREET, WELLINGTON 





*‘LOMAK’ 
CATALOGUE CABINETS 


are constructed in 


SELECTED TIMBERS 





with 
AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 
CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITTINGS THROUGHOUT 


* 
For further particulars write 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD 
Phone 35-107 Christchurch Box 1021 











Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


J. W. KEALY 


I HAVE been asked to speak on free public libraries but before we get down 
to methods, I think we should dig deeper and discuss the aims. And in this 
matter, I don’t think we can do better than quote the words of Lord 
Bledisloe who defined the duty of a public library in this way: ‘To render 
good books available to every intelligent inhabitant (young and old) 
within its area.’ | would ask you to note the emphasis on the word good, 
because even today there is quite a bit of confusion of thought between 
the conception of libraries on the one hand and book clubs on the other. 
So far as book clubs are concerned, don’t think anything I say is critical 
either of book clubs or of the people who read the books they provide. 
Book clubs exist to supply those people who do not want to join libraries 
for the sake of educating themselves or learning, or who possibly want 
a light and amusing book at the end of a hard day’s work. It is a legitimate 
field, and there is not the slightest need to turn up our noses in any way 
to people who want that kind of reading. In the same way there is a dis- 
tinction between documentary films and the product of Hollywood which 
we come to see. The New Zealand Government runs a service which will 
make available certain documentary films which cannot be seen in the 
ordinary cinema. It is important to grasp the difference between education- 
al service which has been properly regarded as free service, and recreational 
reading which many of us are pleased to pay for. 

The function of the book club is to provide recreational books which 
have many readers here and overseas. Such books are mass-produced, 
the same title appeals to many readers, and the books can be supplied 
to readers cheaply and at a profit by book clubs. It seems to me that this 
is a service that private enterprise is perfectly able to supply, often anxious 
to supply, and unless for some particular reason there is no need for a 
public authority to spend money on that service. 

On the other hand you have a library which is willing to supply books, 
many technical books and classics—books more expensive to produce 
than the mass-produced book. There is a relatively smaller number of 
readers for each copy of the book. Consequently commercial book clubs 
cannot satisfy that demand because the demand is not big enough to 
pay them to stock that kind of book. If educational books of that kind 
were not available through library service, the average citizen would not 
have an opportunity of seeing them. Most of us could not buy the number 
of copies we needed and it would not be economic to import thousands 
of copies if half a dozen in the country would serve the community. 
It is better to put a copy into a community storehouse instead of letting 
each individual purchase for himself or herself. The function of a library 
is to make available all books of a literary or educational value, and 
inasmuch as literature has a value as education, we can say all books of 
an educational value. 

At this stage I will quote from the report of Messrs Munn and Barr. 
Mr Munn was asked to visit New Zealand to report on New Zealand 


Mr Kealy, Patron of NZLA, gave this address at a session arranged for local 
body delegates at the 1954 conference. 
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library service as it existed and as it might exist in New Zealand. He 
says: ‘It is uneconomical to spend three million pounds annually on 
public education, and then fail to provide the public library facilities which 
will permit of widespread continuing education.’ If three million pounds 
was being spent on school education in 1934, I leave you to guess what 
the corresponding figure might be today. And the point he makes is that 
freely available books of educational value are a necessity in the case of 
boys and girls who cannot educate themselves at the university. 

We often hear this. ‘We know this course is the right thing to do, but 
we cannot put it up because the voters would not stand for it.’ We all 
know instances of that. And we who read cables can see how American 
policy goes astray because American statesmen know that their own 
people are not sufficiently educated to stand that policy. The only way 
to avoid that situation is that voters shall be sufficiently well informed on 
the problems of the day, not only to hear but to see that our legislators 
take the right course. That can only be through education. I know you 
will agree with me there, and that is a strong argument to see that there 
should be good books available. 


SHOULD THE USER Pay? 


I don’t like negative arguments, but there is one point I would touch on 
briefly. We all know the argument that comes not usually from people 
who attend library conferences, not often from people who know anything 
about library service. ‘Why shouldn’t the people who use the books pay 
for them, why should the ratepayer pay?’ If you go back not long ago 
you will find where school children took along one shilling each pay day 
to help pay for their lessons. If you went along a road you had to stop 
and pay a gatekeeper to let you through. These were examples of how to 
make the public pay. I wonder how long the public would stand a return 
to those conditions. In all seriousness I suggest to you that a free system 
is the most economic and the most sensible. And I think that is a strong 
argument to the person who raises the argument I have just mentioned. 

One person told me that a member of his committee elected before 
Christmas came to him with a brainwave. Why not make a charge to 
everyone who went into the reference department? In the first place, it is 
illegal; but in the second place, what would be thought of any local 
authority which charged anyone who walked through one of the parks? 
I admit that is just an argument, because the real argument does not 
hinge around reference, it is on the lending service. | mention it briefly 
because that kind of person is still with us, although I think he is dying out 
as far as libraries are concerned, and he is long since dead so far as other 
forms of service are concerned. I think it is in the public interest that 
certain burdens should be equalized by being spread over the community 
as a whole. But there is a large section, and they may be represented in 
this audience tonight. They are people who are completely open-minded, 
who are anxious to do the best thing, but are concerned because they are 
facing the problem of administering public libraries, and are competing 
with rising costs on the one hand, and the ratepayers on the other who 
feel they are already sufficiently highly rated. And members of public 
bodies are wondering how far they are justified in spending any funds at 
all until they are sure that those funds are justified and wanted. 

The first argument I would use is to take you back to the definition 
again—that it is a duty to supply ‘every intelligent inhabitant.” Now 
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conditions are different today from what they were fifty years ago. | 
put it to you, and I think you will agree, that there are a large number of 
our people who would find it difficult to get the library service they need 
if they had to pay every time they went to the library to take out a book. 
Fifty years ago that argument would have been raised for young people, 
but today it is the family man with a number of children and it is the elderly 
who need books just as much as the young. Free library service in the 
centres where it exists today is a boon to the elderly and to many families, 
and it is a service that they are reasonably entitled to. I think there would 
be criticism today in our schools if someone tried to distribute milk only 
to children whose parents had paid. I remember only a few years ago when 
people scorned the idea of supplying free milk. I think today it is agreed 
that it is better to pay for it out of Government funds instead of asking 
the children to bring along threepence and charging accounts. 

There are some people who don’t see any benefit in libraries at all. 
But that is no argument. The only argument is not as to whether libraries 
should be provided, not whether good libraries should be provided, but 
simply as to the most economic way of financing the library once we have 
it. And another point that is not often realized is that if you look into 
the figures you will find that most of the subscription libraries were 
financed nin2-tenths from public funds and only the remaining one-tenth 
from public subscriptions. We are arguing only about the small percentage 
that subscribers pay. 


PROBLEM OF RECREATIONAL READING 


I have already dealt briefly with the question of the type of book, 
and I do think a clear line of division should be made between expenditure 
of public money on worth while educational materaial and expenditure 
of public money on a light recreational type of reading. | am not suggesting 
that the line of division should be drawn at a high level, but I do think 
that before any local authority is justified in spending a large amount of 
public funds on the provision of libraries, there must be a more clear line 
of distinction between the question of educational and other quality 
books that it is the duty of a good public library to supply and recreational 
books which it might be the duty of a good public citizen to buy for 
himself. 

Again, if you decide that a book club is all that is needed in the district, 
I don’t think there is any need for the municipality to concern itself, 
because plenty of business people will be found who will be ready to 
provide this, and do it without any cost to the municipality. Nearly every 
good library in the Dominion today is desperately short of space, and 
pretty desperately short of staff. It seems to me that if they are over- 
crowded so far as normal conditions are concerned, it is wasting staff and 
training to supply merely that type of reading which a book club can 
supply. There is another way out of the problem, that is the line Palmer- 
ston North has adopted. They have a free public library and municipal 
book club, frankly administered as a book club, and expected to pay for 
itself. That is a good system in Palmerston North. But if Auckland, which 
is overcrowded, tried to do anything of that sort it would be a tragedy. 

Some libraries run on a free and rental basis. | don’t want to say much 
about that except to say that there is a danger than any individual member 
of a library committee might favour the revenue-producing part of the 
library, and starve the free section. Those libraries which have that 
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system should make sure that the free service does not suffer because of 
the rental system. 

So far as the free system is concerned, what I have got to say concerns 
public libraries in their true sense, and I am satisfied that every library 
authority in New Zealand is sincerely trying to achieve a true and genuine 
library service. The trouble is that while they are doing this every local 
authority in New Zealand is at its wits end for money with which to 
carry out so much that needs to be done. Even so, I think if the position 
is explained to the people and the people understand the problem, the 
answer is sure to be a sound one. 


AUCKLAND’s LIBRARY HISTORY 


I must digress and look briefly at the history of the Auckland Public 
Library. It started with a Mechanics Institute in 1842. That struggled on 
and gave yeoman service until 1879, then they applied to the Auckland 
City Council for heavy subsidies. The Council was not able to give them 
the subsidies, and they were faced with the problem of either closing their 
service or running an unsatisfactory service or taking some desperate 
measures. I was not alive then, but it does no harm to reconstruct the 
arguments that went on. In the end, the Mechanics Institute in Auckland 
did what you will agree was a big thing. They got in touch with the City 
Council, and transferred to the City Council their site, building and 
library. The Council at the time was worried about it. The Mayor was 
worried about what the ratepayers would think if loaded with the library. 
So they took a poll to see whether the people would support the library 
by rates. 728 were in favour of paying for the library out of rates, and 
only 91 against. That is how Auckland got its free library, and it is the 
first city that got a free library founded in New Zealand under the Libraries 
Act of 1869. I won’t hide the fact that the passing of the original library 
was a bit sad because it meant the loss of the enthusiasts who had put so 
much devoted work into it, and they had passed it over to a local body 
whose individual members were probably not so keen on library work as 
the committee which had parted with it. There was the loss of the devoted 
work of the enthusiasts, and the gain of the bigger resources of the 
borough. The result was not a result of their failure, but the result of theis 
success. They had raised so much enthusiasm for library work that it had 
become too big for them and had to be handed over to a body with the 
money to carry it on. A good many years ago there was a time when 
the Dunedin Public Library was so worried about it that they passed a 
By-law prohibiting more than so many people in a family from using it. 

Auckland City Library began as a free library, and the reference 
section has always been free. It took from 1849 to 1949 to make the 
subscription section free. 


THE FINANCIAL ANGLE 


That is what brings me to my strongest argument in favour of free 
service. Every library authority, particularly at the present time, needs to 
extract the utmost in value from each pound spent. It is because I think 
free service can give that extra value for the pound that I am here tonight. 
The first charge on the rates is for a building, the next is for wages of the 
staff, and the third is for books. All that money has to be spent, and it is 
4 complete waste if books are to sit on the shelves and not be read. The 
whole point of library economics is how many decent books are read for 
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each pound you spend on the library. How many readers do you serve 
for each pound you spend on the library? The more you think about it, 
the more you will agree. How much does it cost for each book read? 
Experience everywhere in England, the United States and in New Zealand 
is that you get books read for less cost of expenditure per book when you 
abolish subscription service. I did for several years keep this check, and 
there was a rise in Auckland’s cost* at that time. I sent to Wellington to 
get their costs (Wellington was still on the subscription basis) and I was 
relieved to see that Wellington’s costs ran almost like railway lines in 
comparison with Auckland’s. We cannot get those figures now because 
Wellington is free too. But we can compare the figures for Timaru and 
Wanganui. Timaru of course is free, and Wanganui is run on the 
subscription system. 


TIMARU ; WANGANUI 
Borrowings 347,786 253,643 
Costs £8,537 £7,229 
Cost per book 5.8d. 6.8d. 
Non-fiction issues over 100,000 less than 50,000 


In other words, the total cost of issuing books to borrowers in Timaru 
was less than the similar cost in Wanganui. It is interesting in that it shows 
that the actual position is more in favour of the free system than the 
figures indicate, and consequently Timaru, although it is issuing books 
for Id. a book less is issuing a bigger proportion of a more expensive type 
of book. 

However, I heard one Councillor say charge for all fiction and issue 
non-fiction without charge. That would mean we would charge for 
Dickens, and Thackeray, and let those who want to read true experience 
have them free. It is, however, fair to assume that a higher standard of 
books were issued in Timaru. 

I think whether your budget is large or small you would get more value 
from it if you adopt the free system. If that is important in the case of 
a library with a large budget, it is more important with a library with 
only a small budget. One of the problems in Auckland is that the City 
Library serves residents in other Boroughs. When we were on the sub- 
scription basis, it meant that the City ratepayers paid twice, once through 
subscriptions and once through rates, and the outsider paid only 
subscriptions. 

Another point is that the human animal is a peculiar one, and if he 
pays 3d. a book he tries to dictate about having more Edgar Wallace, 
but if the library is free, the librarian does not have such a difficulty in 
that respect. 

| would again like to quote from Mr Munn, writing in the report on 
New Zealand Libraries, 1934: 

‘Auckland is an outstanding example of the poor economy of the 
subscription plan. The city pays £10,000 in rates and only about £3,000 
is paid in subscriptions. The subscription fee acts as a barrier, however, 
to thousands of residents. Through failure to pay the additional £3,000 
and make the library free to residents, the city is losing much of the value 
of its £10,000.’ 

And in its final recommendations, the Munn-Barr report says: ‘It 
should be the objective of all library authorities to make public libraries 
free in all departments, including the lending divisions, starting with a 
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free service to children, and gradually extending it to every citizen. It has 
been repeatedly emphasized how inimical to the proper development of 
libraries in New Zealand the subscription plan has been. The consequence 
is that the public libraries do not fulfil the purpose for which they were 
originally founded, which was to provide every person with means of 
self-development.’ Mr McColvin used similar words. Miss Tompkins 
came later and endorsed these remarks, and any competent visiting 
librarian would agree with them. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr J. S. Rumbold (Wanganui): On behalf of my local authority, | would 
like to thank Mr Kealy for the assistance his talk has given us. I come 
from Wanganui where we work under the subscription system, and where 
we are contemplating making a change, but from what little we know of it, 
I was contemplating changing to the free-and-rental service. | wondered 
whether there are any other dangers in that system. 

Mrs M. M. Dreaver (Auckland): I want to thank Mr Kealy sincerely. It 
has been a great help to me tonight in regard to free libraries. We have 
a new Council in Auckland, and as Chairman of the Library Committee, 
I have a fight ahead of me to convince them that the free library is the best 
system. 

Mr G. T. Alley (Wellington): There are a number of librarians here who 
are working in free and rental libraries, and I am sure the delegate from 
Wanganui would welcome a statement that there are no hidden dangers 
in that system, and that it can be controlled. It is a convenience to the 
family to have all its needs met from the one building. 

Mr D. C. Pryor (Palmerston North): We have for many years run the 
two together, and provided the buying is watched I cannot see any other 
danger. As a matter of fact, we did have the free library upstairs, and we 
have now moved the free library downstairs, and the issues have gone up 
50%. The book club brings in people who would not otherwise use the 
library. We put duplicates of most books in the free section, and it is only 
certain types of books we keep in the rental library. It is a definite advan- 
tage to the other aspects of the library work to have the book club running 
as well. It is kept distinct, although they are closer together than when 
Mr Kealy saw the library. ; 

Mr H. Greenwood (Palmerston North): I support my chairman. I know 
that when the library decided to commence a rental section in Pa‘merston 
North Mr Alley expressed fear that the free and cultural side of the library 
would be neglected in favour of the book club. I might say there was no 
reference collection when we started, except for an old set of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, but during the years in which the system has 
been operating, we have built up quite a good reference library in 
Palmerston North, and also a good children’s library and a good free 
collection. But there is one point that might carry weight as to the returns 
citizens get from the number of books that are issued. For example, 
Palmerston North Library issued close on 420,000 books. The cost on 
the rates was about £10,000. Suppose the people had to purchase all those 
books at at least 10s. per copy. It would cost a total of £220,000. So they 
are really getting in return for £10,000 the value of £200,000. 

Miss A. H. Fache (Dunedin): As someone with experience of the free-and- 
rental plan, I do think there is a tendency on the part of library authorities 
to think of the rental collection as the goose that lays the golden egg, 
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and I think it should be made clear from the beginning that that section 
should be self-supporting, but should not support any other part of the 
library at all. 

Mr J. E. Jones (Christchurch): I think | am on my own. I come from a 
place where a good deal is done by voluntary workers—200 voluntary 
workers. Is Mr Kealy going to say that by paying 200 voluntary workers 
it is going to be cheaper than now? I called a meeting twenty-nine years 
ago, and a provisional committee was set up, and I was appointed 
chairman. While the building was being built, we went in pairs round the 
district and got subscriptions ahead. We started a library with over 750 
books. I am still President of that library, and have been for twenty-seven 
years, and we have, and I am proud of it, 24,520 books in that library. 
I would like Mr Kealy to come down. I think so far as libraries are con- 
cerned, we don’t take second place. We work for the community, every 
one of us. I have people on the committee who started work with me 
twenty-seven years ago, and we are still going on, and we are still pro- 
gressing. We still stick to the voluntary system, and neither we nor the 
Christchurch City Council would change that system. 

Mr J. W. Kealy: Going back to large sports organizations. The St John 
Ambulance Society used to send out people who dealt with casualties, 
but sooner or later the work grows to such an extent that the district will 
have to decide whether they need to go to Otago University and get a 
qualified doctor. 

Mr W.S. Wauchop: So much depends on the leader. So long as you have 
a particular leader then you can keep a team of voluntary workers to- 
gether. But once those leaders go, then the enthusiasm peters out to 
a large extent. 

Mr H. W. B. Bacon (Petone): I think that this audience has heard an 
address from Mr Kealy which will cause those who have not experienced 
the free-and-rental system to think. If there are any such, I urge them 
to take into consideration all he has said, particularly the economic side 
of it, and the figures he has given from Timaru and Wanganui. I think 
that local body representatives will realize that they will get the best 
results by using the free-and-rental system. Mr Kealy’s talk has been 
of great value, and I do sincerely thank him for coming here tonight, and 
ask you to accord him a hearty vote of thanks for his address. 


COMMUNICATION 


INCREASED RENTAL CHARGES AT CANTERBURY PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


Tue Christchurch City Council has raised, as from 6 April, 1954, the top 
rental charge from 7d to 8d. The 4d Rental charge remains unchanged. 

The City Librarian (Mr R. N. O'Reilly) reports that the increase was 
justified primarily on the score of added costs (particularly salary rates) 
since the 7d: 4d charges were fixed with the institution of standard free- 
and-rental service in April 1952. It is in line with the NZLA policy of 
meeting all rental costs out of revenue, in order to avoid a concealed 
subsidy that is generally at the expense of free service. 

The increase is confined to the top price collection because of circum- 
stances that may be purely local. It was becoming more and more 
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difficult to maintain an adequate selection of 7d books on the shelves. 
One of the results of this was a disproportionate rise in the number of 
reservations in recent months, notwithstanding that the reservation fee 
had been raised from Id to 3d last year. 

Since the inception of the standard plan there has been a steady increase 
in enrolments (at the yearly rate of increase of more than 100% of the 
number of previous subscribers). This growth shows no sign yet of tapering 
off. After the ‘settling in’ period, in the autumn and winter of 1952, the 
library has been able to improve standards of selection in virtually all 
fields—i.e. supply has kept ahead of the demand. Many new fields have 
been opened up, and a professional reference and reader-adviser service 
introduced. An important factor in keeping the increase in demand from 
overtaxing the capacity to supply has been the very stringent policy of 
using the rental collection to the full, and confining free service to books 
of high educational standards. The ratio of free:rental issues has thus 
been kept manageably low (45:55) though it is slowly rising as free 
collections are diversified and improved. 

The supply of 4d books, fed by ex-7d stock and new reprints, is quite 
adequate, the physical appearance of the books improving, and the 
selection generally becoming more and more attractive. This, notwith- 
standing an increased issue of 4d books from 99,369 in 1952-53 to 126,015 
last year—an increase of 27%. But the corresponding increase in 7d 
books was from 53,248 to 79,525 (i.e. 49% increase). The 7d issues were 
35% of total rental issues in 1952-53, 38° in 1953-54, and, by March 
1954, they were 41 %. 

Book clubs have often absorbed increased costs by keeping books 
longer in the top price collection. At Canterbury Public Library the rule is 
to change from 7d to 4d at the point where the book is sent to the binder 
to refix into its original case (i.e. when gone at the hinge—average about 
25 issues) or earlier, if it was sitting, or later if it was still on the reservation 
list. This rule ensures that the books are at least in top-notch physical 
condition. It was preferred to cover costs by price increase rather than by 
‘diluting the mixture’. 

Reports have been received of increase of book club rentals in other 
centres—many to 8d and 5d and some to 9d and 6d. Christchurch book 
clubs have not yet followed suit, but it is clear that some sort of adjust- 
ment is inevitable. There is no reason why public libraries, with their 
inelastic dependance on the library rate, should forfeit the initiative in 
necessary price adjustments in inflationary times like these. On the 
contrary, a considered and reasonable increase in public library charges 
may be a factor in keeping the book clubs from increases that may 
amount to profiteering. An increase to 8d and Sd at the library would give 
an overall increase of 9°%% which, as far as can be ascertained, is all that 
appears to be. needed on score of costs. 

The increase was received by borrowers with no marked resistance or 
vehement protest. Demand, helped by the seasonal onset, has continued 
to rise though there has been, as was intended, a very slight change in 
its incidence. (In the week following the change 4d issues rose by 3%, 
8d (7d) issues by 2% above the average of the previous three weeks.) 
Though the difference may appear microscopic, it is significant in that 
it is the first time in two years that the increase has been greater in the 
4d than in the 7d issues. Revenue has been boosted and the increased 
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supply made in anticipation of this boost has thus been justified. The 
market (as the commercial world has it) is buoyant. 

There are signs that the selection is improving, though it is too early 
to be sure of this. Perhaps the price increase, and the resultant change in 
the incidence of demand, is insufficient (in the face of the overall increase 
in transactions) to bring about the desired equilibrium. One thing, how. 
ever, is clear: that without the increase the selection would have been 
reduced to a pitiable trickle already—perhaps only a dozen lonely books 
available to would-be borrowers out of a collection of 3,700. 


UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH 
SECTION 


TWENTY-NINE members attended the annual meeting of the University 
and Research Section held during Conference at Nelson. Besides two 
papers, summarized below, a number of business matters were discussed. 
The convener of the Committee set up on microfilming university theses, 
Mr Burton, reported progress and promised a report for the next meeting. 
Mr Rogers reported that a finding list of theses was being compiled, and 
would be circulated to other University Libraries when complete, and 
that it was hoped to issue annual supplements. Mr Murray Oliver 
reported progress also on the subject of microfilm holdings, and promised 
a report for the next meeting. Mr Erlam stated that in future interloan 
requests to the Medical School Library would be welcomed, and that 
he hoped to satisfy most of them, some, of necessity, by microfilm. Mr 
Rogers stated that returns of holdings of University Calendars were still 
awaited from some of the Colleges. It was agreed that other material 
sometimes received from overseas with calendars, such as examination 
papers, was not worth keeping. 


CENTRAL BooK STORAGE 


Mr K. A. R. Horn, Canterbury University College, read a paper on 
Central Book Storage. Mr Horn concentrated on the aspect of the storage 
of books that were being discarded by the individual libraries rather than 
those that were to be removed from the shelves to make room for books 
in greater use and stored locally as likely to be needed again. This other 
type of local storage was discussed by the delegates later. Mr Horn 
stressed the danger of independent discarding of books as it was possible 
that some so discarded might be the last known copies in the country, 
and that it was necessary to have some mechanism that would prevent 
this as far as possible, and that there should be some central storage for 
such books. This was described by Mr Collins as the science of ‘biblio- 
geriatrics’. After some discussion it was resolved that an Auckland com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs Cumming, convener, Mr Sandall and Miss 
Evans, with power to co-opt, be asked to consider and report to the next 
meeting, on the subject of planned discarding within a region. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PROJECTS 


Mr A. G. Bagnall, Librarian, National Library Centre, discussed the 
New Zealand Bibliographical Scene in the second paper read to the 
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meeting. The major problem on hand at the moment was the completion 
of the National Bibliography for the years 1890 to 1950. Mr Bagnall 
pointed out that Hocken became untrustworthy from about 1890, and 
that he had learnt from his experience with the Union List of Serials that 
it was necessary to set a closing date, and that 1950 had been chosen as 
convenient. The later years would be covered by supplements. He hoped 
that the work would be completed this year and said that it would be an 
author record, catalogued roughly according to the 1941 rules. 
Mr Bagnall also discussed briefly the following projects which were 
in view for future attention: 
Union Catalogue of Manuscripts. 
Catalogue of Art Material of historical and topographical impor- 
tance (There were several years’ work in this). 
Catalogue of Maps. 
Indexing back files of New Zealand periodicals. 
Catalogue of Sheet Music. 
Subject bibliographies, which would need to cover a very wide 
field. 


In the subsequent discussion, Mr Wilson outlined the difficulties 
experienced by the General Assembly Library in compiling the copyright 
lists, and asked all present to notify WGa of any locally published 
material, copies of which might not have been sent in as required by law. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


CHILDREN’S Book Week is being held this year from August 23rd-28th, 
with a preparation week during the preceding week, the last of the second 
term. It is again being held in conjunction with the New Zealand Book- 
sellers’ Association, and that body is preparing a poster for distribution 
to libraries and bookshops. A central committee of the Association is 
planning national publicity through radio talks and weekly papers, etc., 
but asks that local branches and libraries undertake this work in their 
own districts. Branches will be separately communicated with on this 
matter, but more isolated libraries and librarians are asked to note the 
dates now, and do what they can in their own communities. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 

A NEW section is included in this issue for the first time by way of 
experiment. It is called ‘Communications’, and is intended for the 
reporting of experiences, new departures, changes, etc., which may not 
warrant full-length articles. Many librarians in New Zealand work 
without much contact with their fellow-librarians, and they are too 
often in the dark about what others are doing, perhaps faced with similar 
situations. Any librarian who feels that he or she has anything useful to 
‘communicate’ in this way to their fellows should send their contribution 
to the Editor. 

At present, much of New Zealand Libraries is taken up with reports of 
conference, necessarily since the separate proceedings are no longer 
published. On present indications, these should be finished in the July 
Issue, and by that month the Editor will be again seeking articles. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 


A Standard 

[A] Promising 

AB Popular—fair standard 

B Popular 
POPULARITY 


is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) 
after the title gradings 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

A Highest level: wholly free 

Ab Second level: mainly free 

AB Third level: equally free and rental 

aB Fourth level: mainly rental 

ab Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 

B Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 

oO May cause offence 


Nore.—As from this issue, the author gradings used are those of the Fiction Committee 
Fourth Report on Standard and Popular Authors, which should be available shortly. 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Godden, Jon, 1908-. AB. The city and the 
wave. Joseph, 1954. 10s. 6d. Novel about 
a middle-aged Eurasian clerk in Calcutta 
an ‘urban castaway .. . clinging des- 
perately to the frail spar of his self- 
respect ... This novel pierces home with 
a vivid exactness. It fails in its climax, 
yet it remains a most moving and dis- 
tinguished short work of fiction.’—John 
Raymonds, NSN 20-3-54. AB**. 

Johnson, Pamela Hansford, 1912-. AB. An 
impossible marriage. Macmillan, 1954. 
12s. 6d. ‘Her period here is the no-man’s 
land between the "Twenties and "Thirties, 
and a particular pocket of that territory: 
not the Bright Young Things, but the 
Nice Young Things.’—Giles Romilly, 
NSN 3-4-54. AB*. 

Junger, Ernst, 1895-. A. African diversions. 
Lehmann, 1954. 10s. 6d. Tells of a 
young German’s need to ‘escape’ and 
his short period in the Foreign Legion. 
*Meagre, but fascinating. The limpid and 
distinguished prose of Ernst Junger has 
been excellently translated by Stuart 
oe *—Giles Romilly, NSN 3-4-54. 


Musil ‘Robert, 1880-1942. A. The man 
without qualities, v.2; tr. from the 
German by Eithne Wilkins and Ernst 
Kaiser. Secker, 1954. 25s. The first 
volume of the translation of this massive 
work was published in 1953. ‘Musil’s 
whole scheme prophetically describes the 
bureaucratic condition of our world, 
and what can only be called the awful, 
deadly serious and self-deceptive love 
affair of one committee for , eed — 
V. S. Pritchett, NSN 3-4-54, .. 
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Prebble, John Edward Curtis, AB. 


The Mather story. Secker, 1954. 12s. & 
Readers will have fun identifying th 
two protagonists in this story of tw 
famous painters. ‘An exceptionally wel 
written novel. This is not to say that it 
has a distinguished style, which is i 
relief considering the way “‘style” he 
of boiling down to the exhibition of i 
few eye-catching mannerisms. M: 
Prebble’s book is well-written in tha 
its construction is sound and its narrativ 
flow firm and accelerating.’—Kingsle 
Amis, Spectator 5-2-54. AB*. 

Scott, John Dick, 1917-. A. The end of « 
old song. Eyre, 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘Of th 
English novelists who have emerge 
since the war, Mr Scott strikes me « 
being in the best sense the most pure! 
professional, and in nothing is this mor 
clearly seen than in his treatment of th 
contemporary scene. He is essential) 
of the present, and he knows what 
going on in the present . . . In Mr Scot 
we have an authentic instance of th 
novelist as historian of his times.’- 


Walter Allen, NSN 27-3-54. A**. 
Wright, Richard, 1908-. A. The ont 
Angus and Robertson, 1954. 17s. 


‘As the story of a flight, both hs 
and psychological, it is enthralling 
although Mr Wright's ideological & 
bates get seriously in the way of th 
action without adding much to th 
power of the book. The writing 
intense, garrulous, rowdy, and ofte 
flowery, and there is about many of th 
paragraphs an ill-at-ease air of havin 
been too carefully worked over.’—Ne* 
Yorker, 28-3-53. AB**O 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS a IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHOR 


Boulle, Pierre. The bridge over the river 
Kwai; tr. from the French by Xan 
Fielding. Secker, 1954. 10s. 6d. Novel of 
prisoners of war building the Burma 
railroad during the Japanese war. 
‘Kipling with a French twist . . 
Stirring and imaginative book. What- 
ever M. Boulle may think of Kipling’s 
standards, he has, to his advantage, 
soaked in the Master’s atmosphere.’— 
Betty Askwith, NSN 10-4-54. AB*. 


ae Lucien. The sage of Canudos; £ 
by Charles Duff. Dent, 1954. 15s. Se 
in the backlands of Brazil. ‘A magnil 
cent affair, with a story with a foresee 
end which nevertheless grows in su 
pense and excitement until the pa 
becomes painful.’—L. G. Strong 
Spectator 5-3-54. AB*. 
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BOOKS | 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


LIBRARIANS! OUR JOB IS TO 
SUPPLY THE BOOKS YOU 
WANT. WE HAVE THE FACIL, 
ITIES TO DO THAT JOB 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 
We carry the largest and most comprebensive 
hook stocks in New Zealand 


Our own London Buying Branch, keeps us in 
close touch with all publishing bouses 


We can procure all Australian publications 
through our Branches in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Perth 


We are the New Zealand headquarters and 
distributors for publishers such as Sampson Low 
and Odbam’s Press 


Our staff of expert booksellers are fully equipped 


to give you efficient service and the belp of 
their wide experience 


Place your Library Orders with 


Wbiienled Mohs Lt 


CHRISTCHURCH AUCKLAND HAMILTON WELLINGTON 
rIMARU DUNEDIN INVERCARGILL LOWER HUTT 
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